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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW“OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


LONDON’S GREEN 


planning started with such 

unanimity of good wishes from 
ali the interests affected as did the 
Abercrombie Plan for Greater Lon- 
don. The key idea of this Plan is the 
Green Belt Ring, sacrosanct from 
building over which the dispersal from 
London must leap to New Towns. 

Probably the good wishes are as 
unanimous as ever, but the green 
spaces are shrinking all the same. 
Wanstead Flats, Chessington, Bore- 
ham Wood—these are the names of 
major battles in the war which is 
regrettably proving necessary to give 
the Londoner a chance to reach the 
countryside on a Saturday afternoon. 

The political pressure of enormous 
lists of housing applicants explains, 
but it does not excuse, the raids of 
the L.C.C. and other authorities on 
the Belt. The weakness of their 
cases is evident from the nature of 
the various defences put forward 
from time to time. 

One is that each particular terri- 
torial ambition is “only a_ little 
one.” But the L.C.C. has now 
claimed to swallow 1 per cent. of the 
Belt and made it increasingly difficult 
to turn down other metropolitan 
boroughs, each of them claiming its 
percentage on the same grounds. The 


N: project of town and country 


BELT 


total is far from being a “ little one.” 

At one public inquiry an appeal was 
made to what was called “the principle 
of flexibility.” There are some thirty- 
five million acres of Britain in which 
this “principle” might be employed in 
the selection of housing sites, but none 

f them lies in the Green Belt. 

Another attempt to provide a 
cloak of verbal respectability has 
been the manufacture of the word 
“* quasi-satellite.” A “ satellite town ” 
means one that is self-contained in 
industries and amenities. It also signi- 
fies a town beyond a green belt. The 
prefix “quasi” means “almost” or 
“ virtually.” It-is quite inapplicable to 
a housing scheme that fulfils neither 
of the essential conditions. 

When the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Bill was being debated, Mr. Sil- 
kin, speaking of the preservation of 
the Green Belt, said: ‘“ With the 
machinery of the new Bill at our dis- 
posal, there will be no excuse for not 
doing the job properly.” 

Let these powers be wisely used. 
Let the whole of the Green Belt Ring, 
with the fewest possible exceptions, 
be zoned as open space and farm 
land. For this none will be more 
grateful than the electors of the 
authorities now nibbling away at the 
precious fields and woods, 












contribute in such an indivi- 

dual and characteristic manner 
to the provision of holiday amenities 
as do the Norfolk and Suffolk Broads. 
In the type of scenery and landscape 
they are unique, in the variety of in- 
terest provided, whether it be sport or 
the quiet study of natural phenomena, 
they can seldom be equalled. During 
the period of the holiday season the 
Broads are visited by well over a 
million people from all parts of the 
world. Over 1,200 river craft are in 
daily use and the revenue derived 
from the annual tourist traffic ap- 
proximates £600,000 and could well 
exceed a million pounds when in full 
operation. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the Broads have provided holi- 
day amenities for millions of people 
and if safeguards for their preserva- 


: uae’ areas in these islands can 





MENACE 


BY EDWARD EVANS, M.P. 


Dangerously blind course of the river. 


tion are taken in time, can continue 
to do so. 

The Norfolk and Suffolk Broads 
comprise at present about 90 miles of 
navigable waters, to which are to be 
added some 2,600 acres of open water 
in lakes of various sizes and diversity 
of character. From time immemorial 
they have been the means of public 
transport in the area and there was a 
considerable trade along these water 
routes, notably by the well-known 
Norfolk wherry. During the last 100 
years as the extension of railway faci- 
lities and the construction of modern 
roads have developed, the main com- 
mercial uses have been superseded by 
the growth of the area into a national 
natural playground and a_ holiday 
centre of outstanding importance to 
the recreational life of the commu- 
nity. It is therefore most gratifying 
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that the claims made for the Broads 
to be included in the scheme of 
National Parks has been so warmly 
endorsed in the Report of the 
National Parks Committee presented 
to the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning. These claims have the full 
support of the residents of the Broads, 
from those who earn their livelihood 
by the ancient craft of boat-building, 
' and those who cater in any form for 
visitors and, I am sure, of the millions 
| who have enjoyed the amenities of 
the Broads as a holiday resort. 


Amenities 


Among these amenities there is first 
of all sailing. Here thousands have 
‘learned to manage a sailing craft. 
Nelson himself, it is said, learned how 
to handle a lateen in these waters and 
many who ran. the little ships from 
Dunkirk did their first sailing on the 
Broads. Swimming, canoeing and 
water sports are the main summer 
activities and these with sailing make 
the great popular appeal. But in the 
winter, coarse fishing is at its best. 
It is an angler’s paradise, and there 
is excellent wild-fowling of great 
variety and plenty. In periods of ex- 
ceptional frost there is a great ex- 
panse of water for skating and indeed 
for ice yachting. To the student of 
natural history the Broads provide ex- 
traordinary opportunities for the study 
of rare aquatic flora and the means 
to engage in the fascinating pursuit 
of watching some of the rarest speci- 
mens of wildfowl found in these 
islands including the marsh harrier 
and the bittern. 

All these amenities are in the 
gravest danger of being restricted to 
such an extent that they may be irre- 
trievably lost, from causes which it is 
well within the capacity of the autho- 
rities to prevent. 

Despite the benefit of the enormous 
tourist traffic to the local authorities 
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in the region (County Councils, the 
Rural District Councils, Parish Coun- 
cils, Catchment Boards, Drainage 
Boards, and Port and Haven Com- 
missioners) not one makes any. contri- 
bution to the upkeep or expansion of 
the Broads for recreational purposes. 


Problems to be Faced 


It should be the aim to develop and 
improve the Broads, but the facts of 
the situation are disquieting to a de- 
gree. The area of navigable waters 
available to the public to-day is less 
than half what it was a century ago. 
Then the average depth of the water 
was ten feet, to-day it is four. Even 
those whose experience of the Broads 
does not carry them back more than 
a dozen years cannot fail to be 
struck by the steady diminution of the 
area of navigable water on which they 





At high tide the stakes are submerged. 
They themselves indicate how long ago 
they should have been removed. 





can sail with safety and comfort. 
This loss in acreage is due _ princi- 
pally to two causes, in some cases 
inter-related. 


Arbitrary Enclosures 

The first is the iniquitous and arbit- 
rary enclosure and “blocking” of 
waterways by private persons, riparian 
owners and dwellers by the water- 
ways. From time immemorial the 
soil of the river bed and of the navig- 
able Broads which were the commer- 
cial highways in the district has been 
vested in the Crown. This confers oa 
the public the free right of access and 
passage and such navigational rights 
have never been extinguished. Unfor- 
tunately, no public authority has as- 
serted itself and advantage has been 
taken of this weakness. To-day no 
less than 500 acres out of the total 
depleted are enclosed against their 
rightful owners —the British Public. 
Navigational rights are not condi- 


Chained and staked entrance to Ranworth Broad. 


tional on the water being tidal as is 


clearly pointed out in the preamble to 
the Thames Conservancy Act. The 
method of enclosing a waterway is 
generally by means of placing across 
the entrance a barrier—a chain, a 
crude fence or even by deliberate silt- 
ing. The history of these enclosures 
constitute a gross violation of public 
rights, and as can be imagined, local 
feeling is bitter and resentful. 


The Need for Cleaning 
and Dredging 


The second cause of the loss of 
acreage is the neglect by the authori- 
ties to deal effectively with the growth 
of weeds and other aquatic vegeta- 
tion. The figures available, provided 
by the Broads Investigation Commit- 
tee and from other sources, show how 
seriously this danger has developed. 
If the overgrowing of the Broads is 
allowed to continue there is a serious 
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A dead tree now, but a dead and drowned child later unless removed. 


danger that a great area of water now 
available for sailing and holiday use 
may disappear in a few generations. 

The Broad on which Nelson sailed 
as a boy was then 600 acres. It is 
now less than 100 acres. 

The only remedy is clearing and 
dredging on a large scale at great ex- 


‘pense and it is realised that only 


through a National Parks Commis- 
sion acting. with local authorities can 
this problem be effectively tackled. 
The problem has grown beyond the 
capacity of a single local authority 
and it is imperative that action should 
be taken at once. The greatest enemy 
is time. The growth goes on relent- 
lessly and every year claims more and 
more. 

Another matter that needs attention, 
very closely related to the growth of 
aquatic vegetation such as weeds, is 
the growth on the banks of willows, 
alders and quick-growing trees. These 
find the dredgings of the rivers an 


ideal soil in which they can flourish. 
In the days of the trading wherry they 
were ruthlessly cut back in order that 
the free play of the wind should not 
be impaired, and danger to sails 
avoided. This is no longer the case. 

Quite a number of subsidiary prob- 
lems remain to be considered if the 
full use for the maximum pleasure of 
visitors and residents is to be made 
available. There is the question of the 
pollution of the waters by sewage 
from dwellings and craft. Safe moor- 
ing sites with facilities for modern 
sanitation and the disposal of refuse 
would do much to lessen river pollu- 
tion; and would soon repay the cost 
of upkeep, if reasonable charges were 
made.for use. The provision of sites 
should be a legitimate charge on the 
District Councils. Here too, could be 
stored life-saving apparatus and the 
provision of telephones and first aid 
equipment. 

Then there are grave hazards to 
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Chained and staked entrance to Devil's Hole, also fallen trees. 





navigation caused by negligence. 
These are shoals, stakes liable to rip 
out the side of a small boat, stone 
banks and bad quay headings of loose 
stone and timber. This kind of thing 
is to be found all over the place. 

Too many old and rotten craft re- 
main, cluttering up the waterways and 
a danger not only to their occu- 
pants, but to other boat users. A 
vigorous inspection and licensing ser- 
vice should control all craft using 
public waters. 

Finally, there is the problem of rib- 


bon building which raises the matter 
of the control of bungalow colonies. 
In the interests of good sailing, boat- 
sheds and buildings should be con- 


centrated around road and_ sail 
bridges and other points when sailing 
craft have to surrender their wind 
power. 


When I raised this whole question 
of the deterioration of the Broads in 
the House of Commons on November 
25th, 1947, Mr. Silkin assured us that 
when legislation is provided to deal 
with the Report of the National 
Parks Committee, the claims of the 
Broads will not be forgotten. He con- 
firmed the difficulty in co-ordinating 
the different responsibilities of the 
central and local authorities. Until 
specific legislation is passed, matters 
look as if they must drift along. But, 
if the Broads are to play their full 
part in the scheme of National Parks, 
and if they are not to become a liabi- 
lity instead, then something must be 
done soon to bring them into full 
usefulness. The rewards, economic, 
physical, social, are immense, but these 
rewards may be lost through neglect 
and inertia. Time will not wait. 
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PETERLEE 


The Miners’ New Town 
BY ANNE KELLY: 





The decision of the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning to designate 2,350 acres of farmland at 
Easington in South-East Durham, as the site ‘of the 
first proposed new town for miners” is of historic 
importance. It heralds a new ‘social’ era for Britain’s 
largest and most important industrial grouping—the 
consequences of which may ultimately prove as far- 
reaching as the economic and political results o* 


*¢ nationalisation.” 


seaboard collieries of Easing- 

ton, Horden and Blackhall, the 
new town will provide the first clean, 
well laid-out and fully provided town 
for miners and their families this 
country has ever known. Equally im- 
pertant, governmént planners will 
seek also to ensure adequate local em- 
ployment opportunities for miners’ 
wives and their daughters. 

It is peculiarly appropriate that 
Easington Rural District Council— 
composed largely of miners, and 
covering the most populous rural 
district area in England—should have 
initiated this far-sighted project. 

In this south-east corner of Durham, 
where ten collieries employ 75 per 
cent. of the area’s total insured popu- 
lation, coal dominates the landscape 
and lives of its 80,000 inhabitants. 

Throughout industrially ravaged 
valleys, gaunt pit stacks and grim, 
sprawling pit heaps overshadow the 
huddled chaos of smoke-grimed 


() seers cot the three great 


streets and habitations inappropriately 
termed “ villages ” and “ towns.” 

Unlovely, unplanned products of 
the haphazard growth of over one 
hundred years of coal-mining, these 
villages, despite the titillations of 
Council “ estates,” inadequately reflect 
the social and economic necessities of 
twentieth-century life. 

Rehousing needs in the Easington 
R._D.C. alone provide thousands of co- 
gent reasons for the establishment of 
a “new town.” In addition, the 
general trend of coal development 
throughout the great Durham coal- 
field, away from the hinterland to- 
wards the modern coastal pits with 
estimated “lives” from 100 to 130 
years, represents another urgent 
reason for new, centrally placed com- 
munities. 

The new town—already locally 
named “ PETERLEE ” in memory of 
the county’s best-loved miners’ 
leader—will provide a_ centralised 
30,000- 


housing development for 


D 


is 


40,000 people, drawn, in the main, 
from families living in badly-serviced 
and congested settlements too close to 
the pit-heads. 

Taking into account necessary 
transferences of labour from old, 
“ dying ” pits, it will ensure long-term 
mining employment within a radius 
of five miles maximum travelling dis- 
tance. 

Easington Council’s own proposals 
for “PETERLEE” were embodied 
in an 87-page report “ Farewell 
Squalor,” written by the borough en- 
gineer and surveyor. 

In an introductory welcome to 
the Report, Mr. Arthur Bates, County 
Planning Officer, Durham County 
Council, writes : — 

“TI think Mr. Clarke has, in his 
plan for the New Town at Easing- 
ton, wedded with notable success 
the practical mind of the Municipal 
Engineer to the vision of the Plan- 
ner. I believe his work will not only 
be an inspiration to others, and 
that when the work is brought to 
an early fruition, as I believe 
it will, it will be a notable piece of 
town building, but I believe that it 
will bring about conditions where 
men and women and children can 
combine happiness and industry to 
the benefit of each and all.” 

The site chosen overlooks sea and 
woods, bounded on the West by 
Trunk Road A.19 from Sunderland to 
Stockton, on the south by the exten- 
sive Castle Eden Dene, and on the 
east by Eden Lane. The site would 
take in Castle Eden Dene, preserved 
and made available as a public park, 
together with three other smaller 
woodland areas. 


Describing the character of the dis- 
trict which would be served by the 
New Town as “ Traditional of a Min- 
ing District,” Mr. Clarke’s Report in- 
veighs with fact, figure and indignant 
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passion against its present economic, 
social and cultural deficiencies. 


“Farewell Squalor” describes a 
typical township in the area in the 
following terms :— 


“The colliery surface establish- 
ments occupy the central feature 
position in what was the original 
centre of population. This centre 
consists of sordid rows of single and 
double storey colliery cottages, with 
walls in random lime-stone rubble 
and slated roofs. . . . Front doors 
open straight on to black, dirty, 
unmade streets, with possibly a con- 
crete footpath edged by an open 
stone channel communicating with 
a gulley at suitable distances. Back 
doors open into a small, sometimes 
unmade, and unenclosed yard, never 
more than ten feet across and then 
again on to black, filthy, unmade 
streets. ... The people who live 
in the houses have had to be content 
with this ever-present ugliness, rear- 
ing its grizzled head as if to be in 
unison with the grimy pit itself or 
its belching chimney or the ever- 
present waste-heaps with their ac- 
companying poisonous effluvia. 

“They have been bound to live 
and work amidst this architectural 
excrescence in an unplanned age; 
indeed, not only must they live 
there, but strive to eke out such 
limited pleasures as the sordid 
grouping and lack of social ameni- 
ties permit.” 

The lesson is drawn: “In none of 
these existing towns is there the nu- 
cleus around which new developments 
could be planned. The alternative then 
is a new town, planned and laid out 
with sufficient forethought to accom- 
modate future needs of the district, 
including all the necessary Public Ser- 
vices and Amenities, together with 
Industry.” 

Emphasizing that the policy of cen- 
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tralised developments does not mean 
the abandonment of existing villages, 
“vast improvements” are advocated 
within them, with limitations upon 
further development. 

The case for provision of “ new in- 
dustry” in the vicinity of the new 
town is equally trenchant. Easington 
is no exception to the national pit 
community rule that local employ- 
ment opportunities for miners’ fami- 
lies are scant. In 1939 only 6 to 7 
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women in mining areas were in in- 
sured employment for every 100 men, 
compared with the national average 
of 39 women, 

Throughout the Easington locality 
there is a large surplus of female 
labour among the estimated resources 
of 6,032 women available for employ- 
ment. At present only 1,532 women 
are locally employed. Juveniles fare 
little better if they do not select min- 
ing as a career. 
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In the “depression ” years before 
the Second World War, 6,340 people 
migrated from the Easington R.D.C. 
area to seek “ more settled and re- 
munerative employment outside the 
area.” 

Enthusiasm for “Peterlee” naturally 


is high throughout the district. Here 
are two typical views expressed by a 


Horden checkweighman, and an 
Easington miner’s wife. 
Said Tommy Mulgrew, crippled 


with arthritis after 47 years down the 
pit: “Instead of building houses 
higgledy-piggledy as if they had 
dropped from aeroplanes round the 
dust and filth of pithead pulley- 
wheels, we will have a planned com- 
munity. Peterlee will have its com- 
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munity halls, parks, gardens, shopping 
centres, quick bus services and evety 
facility for harnessing the social and 
cultural talents which abound in min- 
ing villages.” 

Over a cup of tea in her spotless 
colliery - house, Mrs. Irene McMan- 
ners, who fought for years on the 
local council to secure better living, 
educational and social conditions. for 
Easington families, told me: “I’ve 
always wanted to live away from the 
pit. You hear a lot of women saying 
“We want to live near where the men 
work, we don’t want the men to 
travel!’ But I think there will be a 
few brave enough to go there and 
when others see the better conditions 
they enjoy it will become infectious. 
| would love to be among the first.” 


PROGRESS REPORT 


Mr. Lewis Silkin appointed an “Ad- 
visory Committee” to assist him in the 
proposal to build this new miners’ 
town. Headed by Mrs. Monica Felton 
(Vice-chairman, Stevenage Develop- 
ment Corporation) this 8-man Com- 
mittee (two of whom are women) had 
strong local representation. 

The preliminary “advisory” com- 
mittee has now been replaced by the 
Statutory “Corporation” headed by 
Mrs. Felton. 

The “Corporation” is faced with 
planning problems totally different 
from Home Counties projects, both 
for economic and social reasons. 

First, if this new town is going to 
fulfil its proper function, it must be 

ed to meet the needs now, not 
only of the 30-40,000 inhabitants, but 
also provide adequate recreational, 
shopping and cultural facilities for ex- 
isting villages throughout a much 
wider area of some 80,000 inhabitants. 

Second, there is much valuable coal 
under the site of the proposed new 
town. By agreement with the 
National Coal Board it is planned to 
extract a large percentage of the coal 
from under the site before the town 


is built. This will be the first instance 
where there has been planned develop- 
ment relating coal extraction with 
surface development. 

First task of the miners’ new town 
“ Corporation ” is an exact investiga- 
tion into the social and functional 
needs of the area. 

Side by side with the planning and 
building of the new town it is also 
hoped to carry out extensive improve- 
ments within existing villages. Easing- 
ton Rural District Council has already 
agreed to stop further house building 
and this provides local councils with 
a wonderful opportunity for co- 
ordinating new building in the new 
town with a “clean-up” in the colliery 
villages. Extensive reconditioning of 
“ black spot” villages throughout the 
Scottish coalfields points the way here. 

Meanwhile, in the near future, work 
will commence on roads and surfaces 
for the miners’ new town, which, in 
the encouraging words of a Northern 
Region official of the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning “ will 
be designed to give first-class living 
conditions, comparable with the best 
in the country.” 
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1.400.000 Isolated People 
BY ROBERT 


LONDON 





SINCLAIR 


AUTHOR OF ‘METROPOLITAN MAN’ 
| 


who is completing a book on East London 





town planners, after their remark- 

able achievements of the last fifty 
years, got their second wind and 
tackled as valiantly the next task in 
front of them. 


The original battle for town plan- 
ning has long been won. That battle. 
Victorian and Edwardian in inception, 
was a campaign carried out by fanati- 
cal amateurs who sought to render 
unpopular the habit of wantonly re- 
shaping Britain by individual whimsy, 
in complete disregard of one’s neigh- 
bours and descendants. 

The fanatics (not unsupported by 
two tragic wars) have seen their point 
accepted. In response to public de- 
mand, the professions associated with 
the technique of planning have greatly 
increased in membership. But although 
the professionals implement public 
policy, it is still the fanatical amateurs 
(including many professionals in off- 
duty hours) who have to lead public 
opinion. 

What is their task now? They are a 
little ashamed of the old propaganda 
(of which I have been guilty myself) 


| town oi it is really time that the 


of describing, verbally and by photo- 
graph, a horrible slum on one hand 
and a brave new satellite town on the 
other. The reason that argument is no 
longer a good one is not that it is 
false, but that people do not believe it. 
All round a city like London they see 
square miles of new suburbs that were 
built between the wars. In the centre 
they see business buildings that have 
replaced “poor” property. If they 
take a bus through East London they 
see tall blocks of modern flats, and in 
the main streets many people, not ill- 
dressed, crowding round shops filled 
with wireless sets. So the word 
“slum,” to most people, means some- 
thing that existed in the past: and to 
most people modern housing and a 
planned estate (even if a bogus 
speculative one) are commonplaces. 


But if the old argument is now with- 
out power, the need for action by 
town planners is all the greater. There 
are two reasons for this need :— 


1. Unsuspected slum conditions still 
exist: there is much squalid 
housing and really degraded 
living. 





THE PORT OF LONDON: View of the R 


and Limehouse. 


2. The positive battle for town 
planning has only been won in 
a crude physical sense; public 
opinion now assents to your 
ideas about bricks and mortar— 
but unless those bricks and 
mortar serve a full and free life 
they may well become the 
mausoleum of the town planners’ 
ideas. 


1. Take first the short-term and 
negative problem. We have not abol- 
ished our slums. There are unhappy 
people living in much congestion in 
East London. In spite of the statistics 
of high wages, social workers find that 
many families are separated from 
want by the thinnest margin. In spite 
of depopulation, crowded dwellings 
endanger civilised living; religious 
workers anxious to protect the morals 
of children deplore that all the acts 
of family life have to take place in 
one room. Communal standards can 
fall low: hardened policemen com- 
plain of the “stinking holes” which 
pass as homes and which they have 
to visit in East London. 

This situation will 


disappear in 
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time, for general social reasons, even 
if the Town Planning Association de 
cided to-morrow to turn itself into a 
chess correspondence club. But town 
planners, if they retain their old sense 
of moral duty, can hasten the passing 
of those forgotten slums. To put the 
matter at its lowest level of self- 
interest, the children brought up i 
this squalor will one day be tenants 
of our nice New Towns. 

The public, fortunately, will now 
support the destruction of slums as 4 
matter of principle, if individual cases 
are brought to its notice, even though 
it will close its mind to general re 
marks about slums as a mere tow? 
planning argument. 


2. The long-term and positive task 
is the more difficult and the more im- 
portant. It is the main subject of this 
article. It consists in working for 4 
full and decentralised local life. With- 
out that aim, planned towns will be 
come more a ritual than a reality. For 
big cities will never be decentralised 
until local life is fostered. And that 
will not be done by building a large 
brick thing and saying: “ There’s your 
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community centre, folks.” The dor- 
mitory-suburb mentality of the last 
two or three generations will have so 
deformed the town worker that he and 
his family will be sterile as citizens 
when they come to live in towns which 
are structurally balanced. 

Nothing less is needed than a re- 
generation of British town life, which 
was destroyed during the inevitable 
developments of the Industrial Re- 
volution. 


The urgency of this matter has been 
brought home to me by the case of 
East London. I was asked a year ago 
to write the East London volume. for 
Messrs. Robert Hale’s series of 
County Books. My frontier runs from 
the Tower along the Thames to the 
fields beyond Dagenham, and from 
Bishopsgate and Hoxton through 
Clapton and over the Lea to Waltham- 
stow, Woodford and North Ilford. 
Within the thirteen boroughs that 


Here 1,400,000 people “form a great culture . . 
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occupy the seventy-two built-up 
square miles there live more than 
1,400,000 people. These people form 
a great culture of their own. They are 
one of the great cities of the world in 
their own right. Their living history 
goes back two thousand years, and 
even further. In recent centuries they 
have become the racial matrix of the 
whole London region. 


Those East Londoners are living in 
a slightly dazed world, as the survivors 
of a sweeping revolution. Within a 
lifetime the whole structure of life 
around them has been transformed. 
Forty years ago the so-called “ East 
End” was a dingy slum, marked by 
greasy shawls and a chronic smell of 
stout. Demolition crews would refuse 
to take their pickaxe into some houses 
unless fortified by brandy, . extra 
money and soft words. To-day a self- 
respecting artisan population sets the 
principal note in East London. Many 
important indirect causes are involved 
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in this change, but the three most 
direct causes are (a) heavy peace-time 
depopulation due to aversion from 
squalor and the availability of statu- 
tory housing, (b) widespread and pro- 
longed bombing, (c) a recent period 
of full employment. 


Yet East London is still to-day a 
place completely lacking in any cor- 
porate sense. Each borough is a separ- 
ate administrative entity: each bank 
of an urban river is in a different 
county; within most boroughs the 
parishes keep to themselves; many 
parishes are split up into clannish 
streets that do not mix. Isolation and 
disunity are the terrible inheritance of 
this area, painfully. reclaimed as it is 
from the dark days of grinding 
poverty. Although the people of East 
London are very democratic, unin- 
hibited and snobbish for Londoners, 
they are suspicious of anyone who 
lives. beyond their own street. Social 
workers are reluctant to look farther 
than the frontiers of their various set- 
tlements: some have been snubbed in 
the bad old days of community jeal- 
ousies. Parsons are over-wary of the 
dangers of poaching. Teachers have 
no contact with an adjoining educa- 
tion authority. Local newspapers have 
their exclusive zones. 

Now East London is far from being 
a work of art. It is to be rebuilt in the 
days to come, and I hope that every 
vestige of the nineteenth century will 
be destroyed without trace. But for 
many years it must serve as a home 
for countless families, and we cannot 
expect a constructive and happy spirit 
to be breathed into the New Towns 
or into the better old towns if the 
only normal way of life known to 
hundreds of thousands of citizens is 
the apathetic street-corner outlook 
which besets each of the 45,000 separ- 
ate acres of East London. The place 
is like that picture of a fragmented 
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Germany which has haunted us after 
each of the two wars—a mere com- 
pound of communities without a cor- 
porate heart and soul, and a serious 
factor of social unbalance. 

I suggest that the clear though diffi- 
cult duty of the pioneers who have 
been the inspiration of the town-plan- 
ning movement is to encourage, by 
the help of their special experience, 
the conception of a united, corporate 
and balanced community in the bad 
old towns. This will not now have the 
effect of perpetuating the bad old 
towns. They are perpetuated by the 
presence of large numbers of people 
who may be excellent as human 
beings, but who, as townsmen, merely 
exist in a disgruntled coma. 

To help the dwellers in such places 
as East London to make the best 
of their defective surroundings, and 
to develop a constructive community 
drive, is to ensure that they themselves 
will all the sooner carry through the 
conversion of a faulty’ world to a 
better one, and that when planned or 
re-planned towns are available, these 
people and their children will be ex- 
perienced in the art of living as a 
community. 


I would like to see a loose federa- 
tion of East London boroughs for 
cultural purposes and for sharing 
amenities. The mayor of each borough 
in turn might be the President of an 
East London Federation. I would like 
to see Britons who beg the Americans 
for unneeded parcels of food ask in- 
stead for old American Army pre- 
fabricated theatres to be set up in 
East London bomb-sites; they could 
provide entertainments which would 
spare East Londoners an expensive 
journey to West London, or could 
house touring exhibitions, or supple- 
ment the congested public libraries. I 
would like to see inter-East London 


(continued on page 28) 
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WELWYN 


ABOUT TWENTY OBJECTIONS were 
heard at the public inquiry into the 
Welwyn Garden City and Hatfield 
New Town Orders on March 22nd 
and 23rd. The chief one was that of 
Welwyn Garden City Ltd., whose case 
is presented by Mr. A. Capewell, 
x.c. Miss Evelyn Sharp appeared for 
the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, and the inquiry was con- 
ducted by Mr. R. T. Russell. 

The Company’s case was twofold— 
first, that the transfer of the develop- 
ment was unnecessary and that no 
case had been made; second, that if 
the Minister persisted in ‘his decision 
there should be immediate and total 
purchase and not that piecemeal ac- 
quisition which had been indicated in 
the Minister’s Memorandum. 

On the financial aspect Miss Sharp 
gave the following undertakings: 
“We have told the Company that they 
could dismiss entirely from _ their 
minds any fear that if and when a 
New Town Corporation is set up they 
may be left with holdings they no 
longer want, or that there is any idea 
that they should continue in the area 
sharing with the new Corporation the 
responsibilities of a ground landlord 
or. coming between the Corporation 
and bodies and persons holding sub- 
ordinate interests.” 

Later, in an attempt to secure more 
precision, Mr. Capewell asked Miss 
Sharp if the whole of the real estate 
of the Company would be acquired. 
Miss Sharp replied: “ That is under- 
stood. I can give you an assurance 
that the Development Corporation will 
buy everything the Company wish to 
dispose of, apart from anything the 
Council may wish to buy, if that is the 
wish of the Company.” 

Sir Theodore Chambers, Chairman 
of the Company, made the following 
submission: “I submit, therefore, that 
the Company has, throughout the 
past 28 years, shown a complete 
ability, both technically and financi- 
ally, to finish the development of 
Welwyn Garden City in accordance 
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with the most modern principles of 
town development, and to do so with 
the fullest possible regard to the 
general public interest. If the Com- 
pany had merely been concerned with 
the financial results of its business the 
town to-day would have been very 
different. 

“I personally take great exception to 
the allegations implied in the Minister’s 
comments and by others less responsi- 
ble that there is any change likely, 
now or at any time in the future, in 
the sense of public responsibility to- 
wards the Company’s work on the 
part of those associated with it. 

“ During the last few years in par- 
ticular all matters affecting the in- 
dustrial expansion of the town have 
been the subject of full consultation 
with the responsible Government De- 
partments. It is difficult to understand 
how the Minister could not have been 
fully aware of these facts before 
making his comment that the Com- 
pany would feel no responsibility for 
this side of our work.” 

He concluded: “Scarcely anyone 
will benefit by the change, whilst many 
will suffer some distress and even 
hardship. The reasons which have 
been given for it by the Minister are 
both misleading and inadequate.” 

Mr. R. L. Reiss, Vice-Chairman of 
both the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association and Welwyn Garden 
City Ltd., told the Inspector: “I can 
honestly state that I and, I believe, the 
others who have at various times been 
Directors of Welwyn Garden City 
Ltd., have been primarily concerned 
with its social purpose.” His primary 
objection to the Minister's present 
proposals with regard to Welwyn Gar- 
den City was that the continued exist- 
ence of Welwyn as a going concern 
under its present Board could give far 
more valuable assistance to those re- 
sponsible for the other Corporations 
than would be possible if they were 
displaced and an entirely new body 
appointed to continue the Welwyn 
development. 
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Review of “The Redevelopment of 
Central Areas’’. Ministry of Town and” 
Country Planning (H.M. Stationery 
Office) 1947, 12/6d. 


by Frank Layfield 


THE URGENCY of the problems of our 7 
city centres needs no underlining. 7 
Nineteenth-century growth, rapid and® 
without guidance in taste or in design, © 
has been superimposed upon an 
eighteenth-century pattern of roads | 
intended for horse traffic. While the™ 
towns grew apace their centres grew 
hardly at all, and minor changes only = 
were made in the centres in sporadic 
endeavours to cater for the new de- 
mands made upon them. The inci- 
dence of war damage has intensely 4 
aggravated the problem. The Ministry § mice s 
of Town and Country Planning have 
rightly made the redevelopment of 
these congested city centres the sub- 
ject of their first handbook on plan- studi 
ning technique. The Foreword under- 
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lines the advisory nature of the pub- typic 
lication, which is primarily intended toort 


for Planning Officers and Consultants. TI 


The importance of the problems, and take 
the high standard of the book as a tow! 


whole, will make it of widespread in- com 
terest. The book is lucidly written, and mail 
there is a happy absence of the usual com 
official phraseology and the minimum ness 


of technical jargon. The illustrations 
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studies, a town of 250,000 having been 
chosen as embodying nearly all the 
typical problems of city centres, the 
town apparently being Leicester. 

The term “central area” has been 
taken to mean “that portion of a 
town which contains the principal 
commercial streets and usually the 
main ‘public buildings. In general it 
comprises the core of the town’s busi- 
ness and civic life.” 


The Floor Space Index 


By far the most important concep- 
tion which the handbook introduces is 
that of the Floor Space Index (F.S.L.). 
In the past many attempts have been 
made to control the bulk of buildings 
in towns. There have been at least ten 
of these systems of control. They have 


been invariably rigid, cumbersome and 
negative, more preventive than forma- 
tive. Nor have they been successful; 
all too often the results have been not 
only monotonous but also ugly and 
often dangerous, as the centres of 
most of our towns to-day bear wit- 
ness. The Ministry propose to replace 
these numerous controls with three 
new positive methods. The Floor 
Space Index is the most important of 
these three, and a large proportion of 
the book is given over to demonstra- 
ting very lucidly its conception and 
application. The F.S.I. is the relation 
between floor area and site area, and 
is defined as “the ratio between the 
total area of the floors contained 
within a building and the area of the 
plot or other land on which it stands.” 
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Need for Survey of 
Floor Space 

The Ministry recommend a survey 
of the floor areas available within a 
centre (as in 1939) as one of the essen- 
tial bases upon which any adequate 
plan should be based. Examples of 
this technique have already been de- 
monstrated in the revised plan for the 
City of London (by Holden and Hol- 
ford) and the plan for the Hartlepools 
(by Max Lock). A clear and detailed 
method of conducting the Floor Space 
survey is advanced. While dealing 
with the survey aspects of Floor Space 
the book is explicit and comprehensive. 
It gives a list of users under thirteen 
classes, also providing an index to the 
classes concerned, and full examples 
of forms and tables are advanced. 


The Size of 
the Central Area 

When, however, the book approaches 
the important problem of how to 
assess the needs of the future for a 
given city centre in terms of Floor 
Space Indices (that is, the bulk of 
building to be allowed and floor space 
consequently available), it burkes the 
problem. This important question is 
disposed of by saying “ The Planning 
Authority will find it simple to deter- 
mine in the light of Paras. 86-99 (deal- 
ing with suitable and unsuitable uses*) 
what proportion of the 1939 floor area 
for each use should be re-provided in 
the proposed central area,” and adds 
generally “account must be taken of 
war-time changes, future trends and 
whether the 1939 provision. et, 
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inadequate or too large... .” On the 
detailed consideration of these vital 
questions it remains unhappily brief. 


Adequate Daylighting 
Essential 

The F.S.I. is to be operated in con- 
junction with the Daylighting Con- 
trol. While the F.S.I. for any’ plot or 
area will leave a developer free to 
build “a relatively low building on 
most of his plot or a relatively high 
building on a portion of it,” this must 
be subject to the requirements of ade- 
quate daylighting. The Ministry’s new 
code, which is designed to ensure this 
simply and effectively, is given all too 
little prominence in this book, and 
though the technical details are rightly 
placed in an appendix, more space in 
the main text might have been given 
to the subject. 


The Importance of 
Aesthetic Control 
The third and final control which 
will be exercised is that over external 
appearance. The book emphasizes that 
no hard-and-fast rules can be laid 
down, but stresses the need for local 
authorities to formulate general aims. 
It also underlines the important part 
which models can play in illustrating 
exactly what is intended by any party. 
Though street furniture is mentioned 
in passing, little is said about a matter 
of such increasing importance in the 
Street pattern, and no guidance is 
given other than a mild exhortation to 
“careful design.” 


Operation of Controls 
The operation of these controls is 
admirably shown by a study of two 
plots in London which are re- 
developed in different ways. The 


studies are illustrated on pages 70. and 
Tl. The F.S.I. and Daylighting Con- 
trols are a major contribution to the 
methods of studying, controlling and 
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designing the redevelopment of our 
city centres. The F.S.I. will make it 
possible to tackle adequately the prob- 
lems of sound insulation and reduc- 
tion of fire risk, and will make possi- 
ble intelligent and realistic program- 
ming of redevelopment schemes. 


Transport Problems in the 
Central Areas 

The Ministry observes “ the most 
obvious pre-war defects of central 
areas where the inadequacy of their 
streets to carry the vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic which tried to use 
them,” and goes on to give full re- 
cognition to the various component 
problems and quotes from “ The De- 
sign and Layout of Roads in Built-up 
Areas” (H.M.S.O., 1946). It bases its 
plan for the street layout on the 
volume of road traffic 1928-1938 and 
possible traffic in 1960 (Diags. 12 and 
13). This is sound as far as it goes. 


Origin and Destination 
Census 

While recognition is given to the 
need for an origin and destination 
census and for information of detailed 
kinds on a number of other vital 
transport problems, it is to be re- 
gretted that they quote no example 
of it. Since the traffic proposals, in- 
cluding the street layout of the central 
area, must inevitably be moulded and 
conditioned by its results, it is an un- 
fortunate gap. The more so since a 
road transport plan is produced which 
is full of the more obvious stock plan- 
ning solutions such as three ring roads 
(or virtual ring roads) whose justifica- 
tion is extremely difficult to see in the 
absence of the essential evidence upon 
which it must surely have been based. 
While such a book as this cannot 
necessarily demonstrate all the 
methods by which survey evidence 
should be gathered, and by which it 
should mould the subsequent plan, it 
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Growth of road traffic 1928-1938. 
Daily flow of vehicles. 


should’ surely always illustrate the 
principle that survey findings must be 
advanced to justify proposals. There 
can be hardly a more important field 
in which this lesson should be driven 
home than that of transport. 


Public Service Vehicles 


The case for and against the entry 
of public service vehicles into pro- 
posed central areas is somewhat 
cautiously handled. In a general ex- 
pression opinion this might neces- 
sarily be unavoidable. When, how- 
ever, a study has been made of a 
particular example it seems unfortu- 
nate not to have made use of its as- 
certained characteristics to show how 
circumstances condition the decision 
one way or the other. The problem 
has inevitably to be faced by all those 
planning central areas, and burking 
the question will hardly improve the 
results. 


Rail and Air Considerations 
Although the maps show three rail- 
way stations abutting on the central 
areas, there is little discussion either 
of the effect on the central area as 
such or upon the road transport 
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system. The function of rail in the 
town centre is a matter which de- 
serves consideration’ whatever de- 
cisions may ultimately be made. 

No one could quarrel with the need 
for adequate car parking provision in 
central areas which is dealt with in 
detail (para. 207) and with skill. There 
is nO mention, however, of the rela- 
tion of new forms of transport such 
as aircraft and in particular heli- 
copters to our rebuilt cities and city 
centres. (The danger of overlooking 
the problem was very succinctly put 
by E. W. B. Gill in a letter to The 
Times on March 5th.) It may be con- 
tended that this a problem for the 
future; it is such an attitude, however. 
that has given us among many other 
problems the present deficiency of 
open spaces and car parks. 


Other Surveys 

The importance of surveys of a 
regional nature is briefly dealt with, 
and other local surveys are mentioned. 
All too little space is given, however, 
to these surveys. The question of a 
town’s relationship to its area and its 
region is admittedly one on which a 
great deal more work is yet required, 
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Possible traffic densities in 1960. Daily 
flow of vehicles on prepared road 
returns. 
but that towns should be encouraged 
to proceed with plans not based upon 
a clear policy and programme at a 
Regional level is surely not so happy 
a position as the Ministry likes to 

suggest. 

The architectural aspects of surveys 
for a central area plan have been ad- 
mirably dealt with in the book. The 
social and economic surveys necessary 
to obtain the information upon which 
any real plan must be based are much 
less satisfactorily dealt with, and the 
Ministry contents itself with a recog- 
nition of the fact that such surveys 
are necessary. Their scope and con- 
tents and their effect upon the shap- 
ing of the Plan are not mentioned. 





Uses and Use Zones 

This absence of survey information 
is apparent in the discussion of uses 
and use zones. Suitable and unsuit- 
able uses for a central area are 
quoted, and zones are suggested in 
which certain uses could be con- 
veniently and advantageously grouped. 
The arguments advanced to support 
the composition of the suggested 
groupings are cogent. The type of 


layout appropriate to each zone is 
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advanced and the type and functions 
of the buildings composing them are 
discussed at some length. The two 
diagrams 29 and 30 illustrate very 
well the importance of the clarifica- 
tion of use zones within the Central 
Area. The relation of the zones to 
one another, the subtler influences 
operating both inside such groupings 
and between them, are not discussed, 
and the absence of any survey 
material leaves a serious gap in an 
otherwise careful conception. 


Miscellaneous 
Other matters dealt with include 
short passages on Street layout, Car 
Parks, the Development of Shopping 
and Office blocks, the latter being ex- 
tremely well illustrated. Open spaces 


‘and tree planting are touched upon. 


More discussion of the problems of 
handling tree planting would have 
been particularly welcome. 


Realisation and Programming 
Among the most important of plan- 
ning problems are those of Realisa- 
tion. Some of the best sections of the 
book are devoted to this subject. The 
general principles guiding realisation 
are extremely well expounded and 
illustrated. The Ministry, very 
rightly, take a very definite stand 
against the acceptance en passant of 
temporary solutions not conforming 
to a Plan, and point very clearly to 
the evils certain to arise from such 
action. Photographs of models are 
used to show the detailed methods 
employed in the redevelopment of one 

particular group of street blocks. 


Programming and Labour 


More guidance is needed on pro- 
gramming of the Plan. The Ministry 
cautiously avoids reference to any 
system of relating building bulk to 
labour force either local or national. 
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As the F.S.I. now offers a more satis- 
factory method of approaching this 
problem, it is doubly regrettable that 
the Ministry should have shelved the 
problem. It is to be hoped that later 
publications may cover this critical 
question. 


Conclusion 

The handbook suffers most from its 
omissions. The matters with which it 
deals are clearly and concisely ex- 
pounded, and are unusually well illus- 
trated. The ideas it advances are an 
invaluable contribution to Planning; 
its most notable conceptions being 
those of the Floor Space Index and 
its application, and the new Daylight- 
ing control. The drafting has been 
done well, and the layout of diagrams 
and text is pleasant and easy to 
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follow. An index would have been an 
extremely helpful addition. As a 
publication it should be a model to 
all other Government Departments. 

Its omissions are serious. Most im- 
portant of all is its lack of material 
on the scope and contents of Surveys, 
and an under-emphasis of the im- 
portance that survey work must play 
in good planning. It also fails to de- 
monstrate adequately how the Plan 
inevitably grows out of the surveys 
preceding it. It is heavily weighted 
on the purely architectural side, and 
lacks suitable balance of the social 
and economic side. 

Nevertheless, it remains a major 
contribution to the replanning of our 
cities, and will go far to assist in 
the production of more workable and 
realistic plans for our city centres. 





continued from page 20. 


sporting events, and the more imagina- 
tive development of some of the East 
London parks, so that Victoria Park 
and Leyton Marsh and Wanstead 
Flats and Valentines Park could ac- 
quire some of the magic of Hyde 
Park and Kew Gardens and Hamp- 
stead Heath. I would like to see some 
of the richer industries of East Lon- 
don, such as the brewers, encourage 
the more timid industries to foster a 
local cultural patriotism by means of 
special scholarships for East London 
youth, or by musical festivals or ex- 
hibitions of the visual arts. 

I hope that one day the rebuilt East 
London will make the whole of the 
rest of London seem shabby. Why 
should not town planners prepare the 
way first by helping East Londoners 
to work together like an organic com- 
munity? Not a single town-planning 


principle will be prejudiced, and the 
belief (which I share) that the opti- 
mum population for a town is some- 
where between 50,000 and 100,000 will 


be in no way stultified, if the people 
who must willy-nilly live for a time 


in the old towns are helped to become | 


new-townsmen before the New Britain 
is ready for them. And one means to 
that end is to encourage East Lon- 
doners to rise from their civic apathy, 


and to become as community-minded 7 
as the people cf Bradford or Brighton. | 





Planning Centre Hall 


Alterations to the Planning Centre 
have now made it possible to pro- 
vide a meeting hall with a seating 
capacity of 150-200. The hall is 
available for the use of other so- 
cieties and an additional facility 
is a cafeteria which can be used 
if prior notice is given. For terms 
and further particulars please write 
to the Business Secretary, 28, 
King Street, W.C.2. 
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REPLANNING OF A RURAL COMMUNITY 
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AS PROPOSED IN THE PARISH OF 
Inkpen: Berks 





The accompanying plans 
and photographs illustrate a 
scheme prepared by 
ARCON, Chartered Architects, 
with the object of reviving 
the social and economic life 


of a scattered parish in 


the south-west corner of 
Berkshire. 














HE PROBLEMS to be soived were 

fundamental to the rural life of 
England as a whole. Inkpen had 
obviously declined both in economic 
prosperity and in social vigour to 
such an extent over the last half-cen- 
tury that the mere provision of new 
buildings would not be enough. A 
completely new spirit would be neces- 
sary in order to ensure that whatever 
re-alignment of the way of life of 
the community was proposed would 
be backed by the enthusiasm of. the 
inhabitants themselves. 
The first task was to carry out a 
















KINTBURY 





survey of the occupations of the pre- 
sent inhabitants, the standard of the 
existing housing and the amount of 
communal life, if any. 

This survey was carried out by Mr. 
Victor. Bonham-Carter (who was 
living in the parish at the time and 
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who was the prime mover in the 
scheme throughout, being both an 
active Parish Councillor and a mem- 
ber of the County Council Planning 
Committee). The result of this survey 
disclosed that within the parish of 
Inkpen there were three separate and 
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NEW PLAN 


distinct communities, namely, Lower 
Green, Upper Green and the Com- 
mon. The population of the parish 
was divided approximately equally be- 
tween these three hamlets, as also 
were such facilities for communal life 
as existed. The church was at Lower 


LOWER GREEN 
(B) upPER GREEN 
© THE COMMON 
©) MIDDLE GREEN 
@—>  scuoor 
(@)—> LEISURE 
@—> work 
- 


Site for 
new village centre 


New zoning proposals 


FIG. 2 


Green, the Village Hall was at Upper 
Green, some new Council housing was 
taking place at the Common, and the 
Post Office was situated in a spot 
about equidistant from all three but 
with no name attaching to it at all. 
It was appreciated that none of these 
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three scattered hamlets could ever, as 
a separate entity, support the amenities 
which it was considered necessary to 
supply, and it was realised immedi- 
ately that the solution was to create a 
new centre approximately equidistant 
from each of the existing hamlets 
where the new community buildings 
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could be placed and where all new de- 
velopment would be encouraged. 

Fig. 1 gives a diagrammatic presenta- 
tion of the three areas in the parish 
and the amount of cross traffic which 
is necessary for the inhabitants of 
each area to get to their various 
amenity buildings. 
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Fig. 2 illustrates the revised zoning reached, an approach was made to 
proposals and the creation of the new Mr. Thomas Houghton, the new 
central area; the arrows show in dia- County Planning Officer of Berkshire, 
grammatic form how the inhabitants in order to secure his co-operation in 
of each hamlet have much shorter re-drawing the zoning map of the area 
journeys to make in order to reach the so as to achieve the desired result. 
centre of their new communal life. Mr. Houghton had only recently come 

As soon as this conclusion had been to the county, but from the start his 
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co-operation was enthusiastic and of the advantages of the development ing | 
wholehearted. of this new central area which was this : 

The re-zoning having been accepted, named “ Middle Green.” As this de- selve 
it was then agreed that the next step cision was made at about the same Prese 
should be a practical demonstration time as the war ended, it was felt that to th 
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the most appropriate move would be 
to tie up the new proposals with some 
form of War Memorial. After further 
discussion it was suggested that the 
most practical form of War Memorial 
would be the provision of a sports field 
which, at that time, was entirely lack- 
ing in the area.. Consequently a War 
Memorial Appeal Fund was launched, 
£400 was collected by subscription 
and a grant was obtained from the 
Ministry of Education for a further 
sum of £200 which was put into re- 
serve, enabled a field to be purchased 
in the centre of the area where # was 
proposed that Middle Green should 
be developed. The field was large 
enough to allow for a cricket pitch 
in the centre, two football fields, and 
an area to be allocated for a village 


‘centre. The cricket pitch and football 


fields are already being used. 


The next step was to plan the de- 
velopment of Middle Green itself. 
Here it was proposed that both private 
enterprise and local authority building 
should be required to conform to a 
definite plan of development, at any 
rate within the immediate surrounds 
of the Memorial sports field and 
village centre. Consequently the plan, 
as illustrated in Fig. 3, was prepared 
by the architects and a model was 
made in order to show the inhabi- 
tants’ precisely what the sponsors 
had in mind. It will be seen from the 
plan and from the photograph(s) of 
the model that the Memorial field and 
village centre lie on the west side of a 
small infrequently used. road It was 
felt desirable to try to achieve the 
atmosphere of the old village green 
without a deliberate attempt at imita- 
tion and, with this in view, the hous- 
ing was planned on the east side of 
this same road with the houses them- 
Selves laid out in such a way as to 
present a free and open layout on 
to the road. This has been achieved 
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by the use of a “V-shaped layout 
leading back from the road, the build- 
ings immediately adjacent to the road 
being one-storey old people’s bunga- 
lows with higher buildings located on 
the sides of the “V-shaped open 
spaces and on the back boundary. 

It was apparent that the normal de- 
velopment, consisting entirely of stan- 
dardised 3-bedroom semi-detached 
houses with little or no variety, would 
be a mistake in a project of this sort, 
consequently a proportion of old 
people’s bungalows were planned and 
a certain number of flats in a 3-storey 
block, to the south of the site, the 
remainder of the accommodation con- 
sisting of 3 or 4-bedroomed, semi-de- 
tached or terrace houses, In addition, 
as this was to be a centre for the 
whole population of the parish, it was 
essential that a certain amount of ad- 
ditional shopping facilities should be 
provided. These shops were arranged 
on one side of a green which was 
located opposite the piece of land re- 
served for the village centre. At the 
far end of this green, a garage was 
planned. 


The last task was to plan the village 
centre itself. Assuming the popula- 
tion to be served was approximately 
1,000 people, the buildings could not 
be too ambitious, but it was felt that 
to design below a certain standard of 
amenity would defeat the objects in 
view and a building has been evolved 
which, in the authors’ opinion, gives 
the minimum possible facilities. It will 
be seen that there is a reasonably-sized 
hall which can be used either -for 
dancing, amateur dramatics or for an 
occasional film or lecture show, a 
Committee Room-cum-Museum, a 
sports pavilion, a reading-room, from 
which the County Library would 
operate, and facilities for preparing 
suppers and an occasional full-scale 
meal for gala nights. 
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Are RAILWAYS the key 
to all PLANNING? 


By R ° B. HOUN SFIELD, B.A. (Cantab,) A.M.I.C.E., A.M.ILE.E., A.M. Inst.2, 


The population of London is increasing at the rate of 40,000 
people per month. Other big cities are also growing at the 


expense of the country-side. 


What are we doing about it? 


What effective steps are we taking to redress the balance 
between town and country ? 


W* ARE taking the two well-worn 
steps of planning new towns and 
limiting the size of existing ones. If 
these new towns are to survive the 
early stages of their lives they must be 
within reach of existing large com- 
munities; this will tend to make them 
into dormitories and they are not un- 
likely to become merely a repetition of 
the old urban sprawl under a new 
name. The limitation of the sizes of 
existing towns is an old remedy which 
has repeatedly failed: many would-be 
reformers from Queen Elizabeth on- 
wards have tried to limit the size of 
London; attempts were made after the 
Russian Revolution to limit the size 
of Moscow, by allowing only holders 
of certain passports to sleep in the 
city: all these attempts failed because 
they were contrary to natural trends. 
The natural trend for a well-sited city 
is to grow because it is a convenient 
meeting place. 


The Big City as a Meeting Place 

In this country the most common 
meeting place is London, on which so 
many railways converge. Offices and 
headquarters are gradually estab- 
lished, and ultimately large numbers 
of workers who have nothing directly 
in common with each other have 
tc work in London and other big 


cities for “administrative convenience.” 

The problem of decentralisation 
from cities is not just one of provid- 
ing counter-attractions for large blocks 
of people elsewhere but of dealing 
with the apparently very triviai case 
of the man who says “I just want to 
pop up to London to see Mr. So-and- 
So.” It is not a problem of com- 
munities and neighbourhoods; it is 
one of millions of individuals. 

The most vital counter-attraction in 
developing a provincial town would 
therefore surely be an improvement in 
cross-country long-distance travel to 
avoid Londen. 


Roads versus Railways 


The recent development of road 
transport might have been expected 
to have made the smaller towns more 
mutually accessible and thus have en- 
abled them to hold their own so thit 
the growth of the largest cities would 
have been checked. Modern road ser- 
vices have gone some way towards 
meeting this demand, but the con- 
tinued growth of cities shows the in- 
ability of the roads to provide a com- 
plete solution in this respect; this is 
due to the fact that the majority of 
road journeys are not as long as have 
sometimes been previously supposed. 
The use of a few road vehicles for 
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long journeys does not represent the 


bulk of road traffic, nor are average 
long-distance road speeds very high 
even under ideal conditions, because 
the limiting factor is the strain on the 
driver. The railway network is still 
the major factor where the majority 
of longer journeys are concerned. 


A Cross-country Network 


We should, therefore, try to ascer- 
tain what part the railways could play 
in providing good long-distance ‘cross- 
country routes, so that development 
areas in the provinces become con- 
venient meeting places and decentral- 
isation from London becomes a 
natural instead of an unnatural pro- 
cess. 

The possibility of creating a net- 
work of long-distance cross-country 
railway routes has been studied by 
Mr. J. F. Pownall. Briefly his idea is 
to create a network of lines out of 
the existing system (together with 
some additions and modifications) in 
such a way that adjacent points of 
intersection of the lines are approxi- 
mately uniform distances apart. These 
distances, which vary slightly, are 
chosen so that trains can travel be- 
tween adjacent points in a unit of 
time. The unit of time chosen is an 
hour; this need not be regarded as 
fixed but merely as a figure for the 
purpose of illustrating the system. The 
points of intersection are thus known 
as “ Hour Stations.” 

According to this system, an express 
train would be booked to leave every 
Hour Station in every direction at the 
stroke of the hour and to arrive at the 
next Hour Station sufficiently before 
the next hour to allow passengers to 
change on to another line if they so 
desired. 

In addition, a system of local trains, 
both along the hour section connect- 
ing lines and along branch lines, 
would be booked to arrive at the Hour 
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Station just before the expresses and 
leave again just after them. 

Thus it would be possible to get 
from any Hour Station in the country 
to any other Hour Station in exactly 
so many hours, depending on the 
number of hour-section connecting 
links to be traversed, and there would 
be no need even to refer to a time- 
table except for wayside stations con- 
sidered worth while being brought 
into the scheme; these would have 
hourly trains at such times as to con- 
nect with the expresses at the appro- 
priate Hour Stations. 

As each express working this system 
would have to stop several minutes at 
each Hour Station for a minority of 
passengers, this would delay the 
majority unnecessarily. However, this 
system would be in addition to, and 
not instead of, the existing long-dis- 
tance expresses which give the best 
services between the biggest centres. 
The long-distance expresses would be 
retained, and the suggested hour- 
section network would give a toler- 
ably good, uniform and (one hopes) 
reliable service between all. other pairs 
of points in place of the present very 
scanty services. 

Unfortunately, Mr. - Pownall has 
made a number of subsidiary sugges- 
tions which have not been received 
favourably among a wide section of 
railwaymen; some of these suggestions 
reveal the “amateur touch” and do 
not bear investigation; railwaymen 
have been quick to spot the diffi- 
culties, and some may have judged the 
main underlying idea in the light of 
the unfavourable impression thus 
created. Nevertheless, there is a 
“germ of an idea” in this funda- 
mental conception of cross-country 
railway journeys developed on a 
national scale. 

The suggestions for a cross-country 
network have been severely criticised 


(continued on page 52) 
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ONDON Transport Executive is 

fighting a losing battle. The num- 
ber of passengers carried in buses, 
trams and tubes has recently risen 
enormously. In 1947 the figure was 
4,243,579,000, compared _. with 
3,782,098,000 in 1939. 


This increase in passenger traffic has 
come at a time when rolling stock is 
short and, in many cases, worn out 
as a result of the war. 


The additional demands on trans- 
port facilities are due to several 
reasons, one being that a larger per- 
centage of people are probably work- 
ing at full or part-time jobs. Another 
is the fact that there are more people 
in London now than before the war. 





Wemust alter this! 


Mito. 





“We haven't any bricks — but 
the latest building game doesn't 
require any——” 

with acknowledgments to Evening Standard 


Also, the population of London has 
greatly changed during the last eight 
years. The latest available figures 
show that the “inner core ’—the 
County of London area—which con- 
sists of people living closer to their 
work with less need to travel has 
dropped by about 650,000. 


On the other hand, the outer fringe 
of London shows a vast increase. The 
figure in 1939 was 1,866,000 and has 
now risen to 2,178,000. This is an in- 
crease of nearly one-fifth. It means, of 
course, that more Londoners are find- 
ing it necessary to travel to and from 
their work. This is perfectly obvious 
to anyone who has to travel in the 
“rush-hours.” One has to waste pre- 
cious hours in travelling, in bus queues 
(how soon the gentlest person becomes 
one’s enemy in a bus queue!), and 
passengers are jammed so tightly in 
the tube trains that it is almost im- 
possible to breathe—let alone think of 
moving! 

There is only one real solution to 
all this. It does not lie, as the Even- 
ing Standard believes, in vitriolic 
attacks on the London Transport 
Executive in general and the Central 
Line management in particular. The 
answer is to get on with the building 
of the New Towns in order to take a 
proportion of London’s population, 
and so reduce the strain. 


As it so happens, the Central Line 
(so often attacked by the Evening 
Standard) actually serves the seven 
West London Boroughs who have been 
agitating for more than a year for a 
New Town to take their overspill. Get 
that town started and then we shall be 
nearer the solution, and London 
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Transport’s battle will no longer be a 
losing one. 
* * * 


By the time this appears in print, 
many readers will have seen the Cen- 
tral Office of Information’s film car- 
toon, “New Town.” It is a great 
opportunity missed. 

The central figure, a character 
called Charlie, and supposed to be a 
sort of Strube “Common Man,” is 
so appallingly smug that I would have 
enjoyed the film a lot better without 
him. Unfortunately, he keeps crop- 
ping up, and, along with some heavy 
humour about pubs, he does much to 
obscure the sound case for New 
Towns which is outlined. The blunt 
truth is that the sages of the C.O.I. 
must learn that the public cannot be 
talked down to any longer. This does 
not mean that the cartoon is a bad 


. medium for this kind of work. It is 


an excellent one if used with élan and 
wit, but the patronising air of “ New 
Town” must be avoided in future. 


* * * 


The 1948 Ideal Home Exhibition 
had, as its main attraction, the Cornish 
Unit house. There were also all the 
usual features, and the furniture stands 
were much better stocked. (Unfor- 
tunately, so were the stands contain- 
ing countless numbers of Ye Olde 
fireplaces.) 

The production of the Cornish Unit 
house was originally intended to meet 
the serious shortage of houses for 
china-clay workers in mid-Cornwall. 
It was developed to use the minimum 
of skilled labour and is a two-storey 
dwelling constructed of fine concrete 
blocks made in factory moulds. The 
first floor is formed in the roof, which 
is of the “ Mansard” type, blending 
happily with traditional building and 
the Cornish background. 

However, the result has met with 
such universal approval as to necessi- 
tate a very large expansion of the pro- 
gramme, and these houses may be seen 
in areas far removed from Cornwall. 
the price—about £1,300, I am 
told. 


o- 


F. J. OSBORN 


READERS of this Journal will be 
sorry to hear that Mr. F. J. Osborn, 
who has been in ill-health since he 
returned from his tour, has recently 
gone into hospital for an operation. 
This means that he will be out of 
action for about the next two months 
and the account of his experiences 
and impressions of the United States 
which was to have been published in 
this issue will not be appearing until a 
later number. 


The report of an address by the 
Chairman of the American Institute 
of Planners has recently reached these 
offices and the following extracts 
show that Mr. Osborn’s tour was a 
great success. 


“ The important thing was to have 
Mr. Osborn reach a key group or 
groups in each community. This he 
did and well abreast of hopes and ex- 
pectations. One highlight was surely 
the luncheoh given ‘in Osborn’s 
honour by Mr. Frederick Ecker of 
Metropolitan Life, to which were in- 
vited executives of savings banks, and 
other insurance companies—30 in 
number, I believe. Someone among 
the planners said it was the first time 
he had sat in a room with 29. billion 
dollars in capital or some such modest 
figure!” 


“A number of planners, housers, 
and other citizens who heard Osborn 
wanted some follow up national com- 
mittee on new town policy, or call it 
by what name you will. He did say on 
one occasion, very tactfully, he 
thought we did not yet have a policy. 
In case we had our chance, he frankly 
said, he thought we would not be 
ready for it—in the policy admini- 
stration sense.” 


Friends of Mr. Osborn’s on both 
sides of the Atlantic will wish him a 
speedy and complete recovery in 
order that he may return to carry on 
the work which has earned him an 
international reputation. 
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DROUGHT rs cause AND CURE 


By Hugh E. Seaton 


IN MY ARTICLE on “ Floods their Causes 
and Cures*” I said that if our continen- 
tal winter were followed by a continen- 
tal summer, drought would not be 
confined to the Eastern Counties. This 
did happen, and great cities in our 
western counties found themselves with 
only a few weeks’ water-supply; a 
position undreamed of in this favoured 
land, in which the thought of millions 
threatened with death by thirst has 
never arisen. I said that we did not know 
enough to give the causes of such climate 
changes, but possibly the large-scale de- 
struction of forests in Europe during the 
war might have turned the scale. 

Droughts are generally considered to 
be due to causes in the atmosphere, and 
possibly in the sun, beyond our control. 
As far as that is the case we can do 
nothing about it, except to ameliorate 
the results. The answer to droughts is 
usually envisaged in terms of engineer- 
ing, the storage of rainwater in the hills, 
the sinking of wells, the sidetracking of 
river waters, and piping and irrigation 
schemes. This is all necessary work in 
the business of water-supply. Such work 
has had magnificent results in countries 
already dry; such work is also necessary 
to control the waters of rivers already 
out of control; and I said such work had 
been wickedly neglected in our Fens. 
But engineering of river waters is not 
the radical answer to drought. It does 
not touch the main causes of drought. 
Wrongly planned, it can and does in- 
crease drought. For instance, a certain 
Catchment Board by lowering the level 
of a river has caused pastures to dry 
out in a tract of ‘country which has 
regularly fed its cattle on water-meadows 
for centuries. 
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Most Drought is Man-made 


This seems foolishly impossible, but 
it is so. Except for certain natural 
deserts ringed by mountains, the earth’s 
deserts from China across Asia, Africa 
to America and Australia, in broad areas 
once green, are the result of the axe. 
the sheep, the goat and the plough; and 
more recently, the water-closet and the 
deep well. When research shows whole 
deserts to have been made by man, it 
surely is not foolish to suggest that man 
is the chief cause of such drought 
as affects his convenience and livelihood. 
For drought is, like flood, the symptom of 
changing conditions which may threaten 
the approach of desert conditions. Two 
years ago a man who suggested that 
an island like England coddled by the 
Gulf Stream could be catastrophically 
threatened by flood and drought would 
have been considered crazy; but now we 
know these things can be. That our 
island should become desert, such as the 
cradle of Chinese civilisation, or rocky 
wilderness like some of the isles of 
Greece is quite improbable; but that we 
can suffer severely and grow only half 
of our possible crops is now seen to be 
a close possibility. To rely for water 
on large centralised engineering schemes 
is asking for trouble. Such things break 
down under political stress and war, and 
the whole country may be ruined, as 
shown by now dead civilisations. Deep 
wells are a menace, as they consistently 
lower the water-table, leaving the hills 
and fields dry. Both in East Anglia and 
in California pumping has gone on till 
water-stores of prehistoric age below 
ground have been drawn away and re 
placed from sea-level by sea-water. The 
water-level may drop fifty to a hundred 
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or more feet, drying out farm land and 
killing trees. 


Waste as a Cause . 

Easy water given for nothing to vast 
town populations on the western model 
is a definite cause of drought. We de- 
fine drought not as, say, six weeks with- 
out rain, which means nothing in certain 
sunny parts of the world, but as a short- 
age of water above or below ground, 
such as to threaten the growth of crops or 
a reasonable water supply. The cottager 
and till fairly recently the townsman, 
used only, say, five gallons per day; but 
now both use often ten times that 
amount, Once thrown back on to the land, 
water now goes down the drain. Add to 
this the great industrial use of water, 
including that for milk cooling, which 
also often goes unnecessarily down the 
drain, and we have a waste, such as may 
be beyond our capacity to keep up, and 
such as is impossible to contemplate in 
less favoured lands. London, once fed by 
surface springs, has its water table many 
feet below the surface. Our damp over- 
head climate has lulled us to false secu- 
rity. I have known a month in a western 
county when, though it was drizzly nearly 
every day, and hardly a day of sunshine, 
yet the ground was quite dry underneath 
on poor soils, and vegetables stood 
plastered in mildew because they could 
not grow. 


Soil Quality Defies Drought 

Experienced gardeners know that soil 
highly cultivated, richly manured and 
spongy with humus will hold growing 
crops when all around, crops fail. Virgin 
soil, deep and dark brown, has this 
quality; and virgin turf, stacked, has this 
mysterious capacity. This year, round a 
war memorial, I put a large horse-shoe 
mound of topsoil in which were planted 
numerous trees and shrubs, planted in 
April and May, of kinds conventionally 
not planted later than March. The sur- 





face was smothered with subsoil to keep 
down weeds, which also was no rain- 
catching device; yet they survived the un- 
precedented drought, ‘and some grew 
beyond average for their kind, though 
they had no watering or attention. It is 
possible and practical to so step up the 
use of compost and humus dressings as to 
produce a soil surface that will hold 
larger crops, catch and use much more 
rain without wash or evaporation, and 
greatly reduce any tendency towards 
drought. Our farmers may be among the 
best in the world, but that does not prove 
that our farming system has _ been 
thought out in terms of long-term water 
holding capacity for each farm. Piped 
water does not water the pastures, roots, 
or corn. It may rob farms higher up or 
even your own. 


Local Drought adds up to 
National Drought 


A large dusty field manured with arti- 
ficials does not attract dew. It evaporates 
small showers. It washes away under 
large showers. A field of clover gets dew, 
it holds all but very heavy rain. A large 
hedgeless field blows dry in a few hours, 
and the seedling turnips succumb to fly. 
A well-hedged field is better. A farm 
with tree windbreaks will not suffer 
from drying winds. A clay farm not too 
well drained will bake in hot weather 
and throw off rain when it comes, wet 
or dry. A well-drained clay field, with 
plenty of humus to open the soil, will 
take in a lot of rain and hold it, passing 
what it can’t hold quietly to clean 
streams. A well-wooded group of such 
farms will hold all the water wanted for 
fields, village and cattle and some for 
the towns. Its coolness will attract more 
rain, whereas a group of dry, open farms 
will see the clouds either not form or 
dissipate in local heat. In fact drought 
is, like politics, really a parish matter; 
its answer lies on every man’s doorstep. 
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Volunteer Student Labour for Stevenage. 
Students will spend their summer holi- 
days helping to build the new town at 
Stevenage as arrangements made by the 
National Union of Students and the 
Stevenage Development Corporation have 
been approved by the Ministries con- 
cerned. The programme of work is ex- 
pected to extend over three months and 
may involve some seventy students who 
wili be asked to help in a social survey of 
the existing town, a topographical survey, 
certain demolition and_ reinstatement 
work at the Aston H.Q. of the Stevenage 
Development Corporation, and the im- 
provement of vital roads within the de- 
signated area. 

An official of the National Union of 
Students stated that approaches have also 
been made to the other New Towns, 
and, if the scheme goes through, they 
are confident that students from all over 
Britain will respond in great numbers. 
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Welwyn and Hatfield New Town Ad- 
visory Committee. The Minister has 
appointed the following committee to 
advise him on his proposal to establish a 
New Town at Welwyn and Hatfield, 
Hertfordshire. 


Mr. R. G. Gosling (Chairman), 
Mr. D. H. Daines, 

Mr. P. E. Longmore, C.B.E., 
Mr. G. R. Lowe, 

Mr. J. H. Macdonnell, 

Mrs. L’Estrange Malone, 

Mr. G. R. Matthews, 

Mr. C. G. Maynard. 


Mr. R. G. Gosling, 3.P., has a long 
record of service in the co-operative and 
labour movements. He is the Director 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Ltd. and Executive Committee of the 
Co-operative Party and of the Central 
Committee of the International Co-opera- 
tive Alliance. He has been President of 
the London Co-operative Society Ltd., 
and’ is a ‘Justice of the Peace for the 
County of Middlesex. 
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Mr. R. G. Gosling, Chairman of the 
Welwyn and Hatfield New Town Ad- 
visory Committee. 


Mr. D. H. Daines is a member of the 
London County Council and Chairman 
of the Finance: Committee. He is also 
Chairman of the Welwyn Garden City 
Urban District Town Planning Com- 
mittee. His mame was suggested by 
Hertfordshire County Council and Wel- 
wyn Garden City Urban District Council. 


Mr. P. E. Longmore, c.B.E., has been 
Clerk to the Hertfordshire County 
Council since 1930. 


Mr. G. R. Lowe is Chairman of Wel- 
wyn Garden City Urban District Council 
and a member of the Town Planning 
Committee. 


Mr. J. H. Macdonnell is a solicitor and 
member of the London County Council. 
He is the Chairman of the General Pur- 
poses Committee of the Lea Conserv- 
ancy Catchment Board. 


Mrs. L’Estrange Malone is an Alder- 
man of the London County Council and 
has been Chairman of the Social Wek 
fare Committee and Vice-chairman of 
the Education Committee. She served on 
the Morris Committee on. Licensing 
Planning. 

Mr. G. R. Matthews is a partner in 
Matthews and Goodman—Auctioneers 
and Estate Agents. He is a Director of 
the Abbey National Building Society. 
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Mr. C. G. Maynard is Chairman of 
Hatfield Rural District Council and a 
member of the Hertfordshire County 
Council, by both of whom he was re- 
commended, 
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Easington New Town (Designation) 
Order. The Minister, after carefully con- 
sidering the objections which have been 
made to him both at the Public In- 
quiry and in writing, has decided to 
make a designation order for the New 
Town at Easington. 

The main objections which have been 
raised were as follows :— 

It was suggested that the effect of 
building a New Town in the area pro- 
posed would be to divert resources from 
the re-construction and improvement of 
the existing villages and thus lead to a 
deterioration in living conditions over a 
considerable part of the Rural District. 

The Minister has noted the misgivings 
of several of the Parish Councils in this 
respect, but is satisfied that the beneficial 
effect of the new town will be felt 
throughout the Rural District. By pro- 
viding a modern shopping and recrea- 
tional centre the development of the 
New Town will, the Minister hopes, help 
to remove one of the chief causes of the 
gradual drift of younger people away 
from the District which has been notice- 
able during the last 20 years. 

The particular site of the town has 
been criticised on the grounds that the 
new settlement will be in danger of be- 
coming a mere appendage to the existing 
township of Horden, but the population 
of the New Town will be 30,000, and it 
cannot be prevented from achieving its 
own distinct character by the proximity 
of an established community of 14,000 
people. 

The choice of the site has been 
criticised becauses it enroaches on valu- 
able agricultural land, but the Minister 
is satisfied that the amount of agricul- 
tural land in the area to be designated 
has been kept to a minimum. 

It has further been said that the site 
selected is particularly susceptible to fog. 
The Minister’s information leads him to 
think that the difficulties due to fog are 
unlikely to prove as serious as has been 
Suggested or in any way comparable to 
the disadvantage of having a spoil heap 
and the other unattractive features of 
Pit-head settlements in or immediately 
adjoining the New Town area. 
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An objection was raised to the inclu- 
sion in the area to be designated of some 
350 acres of land affected by a claim for 
boundary extension recently submitted to 
the Local Government Boundary Com- 
mission by West Hartlepool County 
Borough. The Minister is concerned with 
the most effective planning of the area 
as a whole and he would not be justified 
in allowing applications to the Boundary 
Commission for extension of local 
authority boundaries to influence his de- 
cision. 

Various representations made on be- 
half of the owners of particular proper- 
ties appear to rest on a misapprehension 
regarding the nature of the Minister’s 
proposal. It is, of course, recognised 
that, from the nature of the prospect, 
some disturbance of private interests is 
unavoidable. Subject, however, to the 
over-riding requirements of the public 
interest, the development will be carried 
out in such a way as to keep this dis- 
turbance to a minimum. 


Public Relations Officer Appointed 

Mr. John Mumford, Director of the 
Town and Country Planning Association, 
has been appointed Chief Public Rela- 
tions Officer to the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning. 

Prior to joining the staff of the Town 
and Country Planning Association when 
he was demobilised from the Royal Air 
Force in 1946, Mr. Mumford was chief 
Public Relations Officer to the British 
Air Force of Occupation in Europe. 


JOHN MUMFORD 
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International Landscape Conference and 
Exhibition 

Fourteen nations will be represented 
at the International Landscape Confer- 
ence and Exhibition to be opened at the 
County Hall, London, S.E.1, on August 
9th. 

The theme of the Conference and Ex- 
hibition is “ The Work of the Landscap= 
Architect in Relation to Society,” and 
British speakers will include Mr. Thomas 
Sharp, Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, Mr. James W. 
Adams, Mr. H. F. Clark, Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis and Miss J. G. Ledeboer. 


Canadian Planners Institute 


For the purpose of promoting science 
and art of town and community plan- 
ning and the knowledge of the members 
in the practice of the profession of town 
and community planning, an association 
under the name of the Institute of Pro- 
fessional Town Planners has_ been 
formed in Canada. Thirty-five consul- 
tants, architects and engineers engaged 
in one phase or another of planning 
have already joined the Institute in 
Ontario, and it is expected that many 
others in all parts of Canada will be 
invited to join. 


Town Planner for Cambridge 


Professor W. G. Holford, one of the 
town-planning consultants for the City 
of London, has been appointed Town 
and Country Planning Adviser to Cam- 
bridgeshire County Council. Professor 
Holford will also be responsible for the 
preparation of a development plan for 
urban Cambridge, which he will be 
undertaking with the agreement of the 
University. 


Gilbert McAllister 


Mr. Gilbert McAllister, M.A., M.P., is 
one of a delegation of six Members of 
Parliament who have recently flown to 
East Africa at the ‘invitation of the 
Kenya Government to investigate the 
ground-nuts scheme. The party spent 10 
days in Kenya and then visited Tan- 
ganyika, Zanzibar and Uganda. 
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SIR GEORGE PEPLER. 


New Year’s Honours List 

The honour of knighthood was con- 
ferred on Mr. George Pepler-in the 1948 
New Year’s Honours List. Sir George 
has been a member of the Town and 
Country Planning Association since 1909, 
and is a Vice-President. Lady Pepler is 
also a member of the Council. 

The C.B.E. was conferred on Mr. Row- 
land Nicholas, City Surveyor of Man- 
chester, who is a member of the Council. 


Public Health Congress and Exhibition 

The centenary of the first Public 
Health Act in Britain will be celebrated 
at Olympia, London, from November 
15th to 20th next by the revival for the 
first time in ten years of the Public 
Health and Municipal Engineering Con- 
gress and Exhibition. 


Minister’s New P.P.S. 

Mr. Will Nally (Labour, Bilston) has 
been appointed Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to Mr. Lewis Silkin in succes- 
sion to Mr. Ronald Chamberlain, who 
resigned on February 5th. 


Crganising Secretary Appointed 
Desmond Donnelly, editor of “ Town 
and Country Planning” has been ap- 
pointed to fill the new post of organising 
secretary of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association. This post is intended 


to replace the position of director 
vacated by Mr. John Mumford. 
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GREENOCK PHENIX 


The growth of Greenock to a town 
of 79,000 people can be followed in 
How Greenock Grew by Thomas W. 
Hamilton, reviewed elsewhere in_ this 
issue. The blitz of 1941 served to ex- 
acerbate already deplorable living con- 
ditions in an almost one-industry town 
liable to heavy unemployment in any 
period of slump. Here the problem of 
high moors, which forced the Clyde 
Valley planners to site East Kilbride so 
near to Glasgow, makes normal expan- 
sion as impossible at it is in Manhattan. 
Sir Frank Mears, in fact, in his recently- 
published report, calls for the gradual 
elimination of all domestic buildings 
from the lower town which should be 
reserved as the industrial zone. The 
two-thirds of the population requiring 
to be re-housed on this account (apart 
from the 9,000 Sir Frank can find no 
room for at all in the area) would need 
to go to new neighbourhood units on the 
higher ground and especially in the Kip 
Valley to the south-west. 


Drastic re-planning seems to be called 
for in this case, especially when one 
remembers the unfortunate reputation 
Greenock has in the matter of juvenile 
delinquency and all that that implies in 
regard to living conditions. Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie in his Clyde Valley report 
suggested the transfer of 20,000— 
30,000 people from Greenock to a new 
town at Bishopton, and a sharp con- 
troversy will doubtless continue to rage 
for some time to come on the relative 
merits of these schemes. Unfortunately, 
not everyone concerned is able to keep 
their intellect and emotions separated. At 
a recent public meeting in Greenock to 
debate Sir Patrick’s plan, one man 
wanted to know what would happen to 
shopkeepers left high and dry when 
36,000 people suddenly left Greenock 
for distant Bishopton! 
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“A ‘cold wind will blow 

When the populace go 

And what will shopkeepers 
do then, poor things? 


“Oh! do you not know? 
They'll have gone long ago 
To where the new shops are to 
be, poor things!” 
It is to be hoped someone broke it 
to him gently! 


GLENROTHES 


After much debate, the new town to 
be built between Leslie and Markinch, 
in Fife, has gotten a name and, to boot, 
a Draft Designation Order. Fife County 
Council may object to the proposed size 
of the town (30,000 people in 5,730 
acres) and one or two farmers to be 
dispossessed may object, but in general 
it is felt that there will be little reaction. 
As the local mining strength of 6,500 
men will need to be doubled before 
long, the loss of some 1,700 acres of 
second and third-class agricultural land 
must be accepted. Half the new miners 
may be housed in an enlarged Kenno- 
way, but the rest can only be provided 
for in a new community as proposed. 
Existing industries offer a good nucleus 
of a balanced industry and there are 
good road and rail services, Markinch 
being on the main Dundee-Edinburgh 
line. Other services are readily avail- 
able, and there is every prospect that a 
well-balanced town in excellent  sur- 
roundings will be developed. It remains 
to be seen if other counties in East 
Scotland will prepare so well for the im- 
minent “invasion” of miners and all 
the folk needed to provide for them. 


EAST CENTRAL REGION 


Mr. Gordon Payne, advisory planner 
to this Regional Committee, has made 
some proposals of fundamental impor- 
tance for this and other regions. While 
aiming at a small increase in total popu- 
lation, he considers it necessary, even 
to maintain the present level, that (a) 
rural housing should be improved; (b) 
the range of employment should be 
widened in all districts if skilled tech- 
nicians are to be retained; (c) social 
amenities should be extended; and (d) 

‘ footloose ” people should be en- 
couraged to settle in the region. Aiming 
at a healthier distribution of popula- 
tion, Mr. Payne proposes to allow towns 
like Auchterarder and Blairgowrie to 
double their population, but Perth 
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would only be allowed to increase from 
38,000 to 40,000 and Dundee, the re- 
gional capital, should decrease from 
180,000 to 150,000! This brings up the 
problem of the maximum size of a town 
—and Dundee is very keen to get a 
full-grade University. But anyone who 
knows Dundee knows its need for de- 
canting population and Lewis Mumford 
is by no means the only one who would 
favour scaling down as Mr. Payne sug- 
gests. But new communities must be 
established in the region for these folk 
who otherwise will seek urban amenities 
in still larger and more overcrowded 
cities. 


PROGRESS IN THE HIGHLANDS 


At a recent meeting of the Highlands 
and Islands Advisory Panel, the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland announced 
that he and the President of the Board 
of Trade had decided to set up an office 
in Inverness to stimulate industrial de- 
velopment in the north of Scotland. It 
is an unfortunate commentary on the 
national mentality that the spurs to 
action about the Highlands should be 
the shortage of fuel, and hence of power, 
and the vulnerability of industry any- 
where else in Britain. The Highlands 
need to be lived in even though atomic 
energy should supersede hydro-electric 
power and war should be eliminated. 
Deserted country soon becomes desert, 
and we need the character developed in 
men and women by constant struggle 
with adverse natural conditions. There 
are already far too many people con- 
gregated in great cities whose sense of 
values is so warped that they prefer 
careers on stools and life in flats for 
their offspring to the hard-won fruits of 
long-term efforts in the back-country. 
So when a Glasgow councillor asks in 
the Glasgow Herald: “ s it satisfactory 
to have built in Glasgow only 10 per 
cent. of the houses built in Scotland?”, 
one is moved to reply YES! Everyone 
(except Glasgow Corporation) is agreed 
that we need to get folk out of Glasgow 
and back to the landward areas whence 
they or their forebears so mistakenly 
came. But this will not be achieved 
save by building good houses (and good 
communities) in the landward areas and 
not in Glasgow. The need for Regional 


Authorities is still very evident, not only, 


in the Highlands, but in the very areas 
where the promising Advisory Com- 


mittees have already been disbanded. 
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The East Central Scotland R.A.P.C. stil] 
remains; can it avoid the fate of its 
Clyde-Valley and  Central-and-South- 
East counterparts? A Western Union of 
nations has little hope of success if we 
cannot achieve more lasting co-operation 
among local authorities in a single river 
valley. 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE 


The necessity for a Regional Authority 
in the Clyde Valley has recently been 
emphasized in two ways. The veteran 
advocate of planning, Sir William E. 
Whyte, has brought out another pam- 
phlet showing how the modern trend is 
towards larger units for administration. 
On page 19, Sir William claims: “ Three 
forms of government would seem to be 
necessary and appropriate to the times— 
local, regional and national. Local is 
appropriate for the administration of the 
minor services; regional for the major 
services; and national for the economic 
and social services of the country as a 
whole.” 

Meanwhile, Glasgow Corporation, 
having resolved to withdraw from the 
Clyde Valley Regional Planning Ad- 
visory Committee, are trying to slip a 
fast one by calling their own “ confer- 
ence ” of contiguous local authorities to 
facilitate, presumably, the realisation of 
the Bruce plan which has recently been 
re-issued in one volume with illustra- 
tions. Thus there is every reason to fear 
that, if the Secretary of State does not 
speedily appoint or devise a Regional 
body charged with implementing Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie’s plan (or some 
thing like it) the future of the Clyde 
Valley may be determined by one local 
authority which, so far, has betrayed a 
lamentable ignorance, or disregard for, 
the best interests of the country as a 
whole. What about it, Mr. Woodburn? 





INFORMATION BULLETIN 

A weekly Information Bulletin is now 
available to members of the Town and 
Country Planning Association at 7s. 6d. 
per annum. The Bulletin gives up-to-the 
minute town planning, housing and archi- 
tectural news and the sources from which 
the information is obtained. A specimen 
copy will be sent on application to the 
Planning Centre, 28, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 
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An Outline Development Plan for 
the County of the City of Worcester 


Prepared for the Reconstruction and 
Development Committee of the City 
Council: A. Minoprio and H. 
Spencely (Worcester City Council), 
1946. 13s. 4d. 


Outline Plan for the 
County Borough of Birkenhead 


Prepared for the Council: Sir Charles 
Reilly and N. J. Aslan (County 
Borough of Birkenhead), 1947. 21s. 


Arren “County Town” the 
Worcester plan is at first sight some- 
thing of a disappointment. Birming- 
ham University’s very thorough and 
detailed investigation of the economic 
and social structure of the area was a 
notable effort. It was consciously 
intended by its authors as a prototype 
for planning surveys elsewhere, and 
it was prepared with the express pur- 
pose of forming the basis of a rede- 
velopment plan. Planning is to-day 
facing a crucial test of its ability to 
get to grips with urgent root prob- 
lems. The first step in determining 
in a given locality what those prob- 
lems are, is a thorough survey of the 
area, “County Town” was, therefore, 
welcomed as a valuable example of 
survey method, and the appearance of 
the plan based upon it was awaited 
with interest. We hoped that it would 
carry this excellent demonstration a 
step further and give us what we now 
need so badly—an equally good ex- 
ample of the application of survey 
material in the preparation of a de- 
velopment plan. This, unfortunately, 
the present book does not provide. 
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The Chairman of the Worcester Re- 
construction and Development Com- 
mittee states in his preface that the 
book is intended for the ordinary citi- 
zen. At the publication of planning 
proposals in simple and readable form 
the professional planner cannot cavil. 
Too often in the past the layman has 
found them unduly technical and 
tedious. But in this case we would 
have liked to look somewhat more 
closely behind the scenes to see how 
the survey material was used and how it 
influenced the production of the plan. 

Instead we are presented here with 
the completed picture of what Worces- 
ter might ultimately be, rather than 
with the problems to be tackled and 
the methods to be used in achieving 
this aim. Since the authors are archi- 
tects, the emphasis is on the physical 
side, and the proposals are expressed 
primarily in terms of buildings and 
land use—in contrast with the Survey 
which concerned itself primarily with 
economic and social structure. This 
divergence of outlook may in part 
account for the impression one gets 
that we are not being shown how the 
survey material is applied. Evidently 
much of it is of a kind which will be 
of inestimable value in the day-to-day 
administration of planning, but is of 
little significance in the framing of 
outline proposals in physical terms. 

Nevertheless the student of planning 
and, to-day, the layman requires more 
satisfactory answers to his queries 
than are given here. Take, for in- 
stance, housing—the most obviously 
urgent problem. In Chapter IV the 
authors simply re-state the findings 
of the Survey. in regard to housing 
conditions in the city, and then pro- 
ceed to the sub-division of the town 
into neighbourhoods. The public 
wants to ask: How long is the hous- 
ing programme going to take, even 
on the most pessimistic forecast? 
and which areas are going to be 
tackled first? This book has not a 
word on the realisation of the plan, 
no stages of development and no time 
table. The profession wants to ask: 
How is the housing programme re- 
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lated to population forecasts and to 
proposals for industry? The Survey 
concluded that the population of 
Worcester, now 60,000, might not 
reasonably be expected to increase 
beyond 61,000 unless artificially 
stimulated. This the authors say is not 
certain: but it is based on the best 
evidence available. The only justifi- 
cation they give for their own as- 
sumption that the population may 
rise to as much as 75,000 is the City’s 
industrial, housing and tourist policy. 
The Survey did not rule out the pos- 
sibility of greater growth, but stated 
plainly that if this happens it can only 
be at the expense of other areas and 
as a result of deliberate policy on the 
part of national or regional authori- 
ties in the decentralisation of industry. 
Worcester it was shown, is well 
situated to receive industry of this 
kind and such proposals may exist, 
but none are mentioned other than 
those of the Severn Commissioner 
for Diglis. In fact despite the Sur- 
vey’s insistence on the place of Wor- 
cester in, and its dependence on, the 
region, the only regional proposals 
which are mentioned are those for 
communications. 


One would like to know how the 
figure of 75,000 was arrived at and 
for what reason. It is suggested that 
the standard of amenities could be 
raised in a town of this size, but can 
this be maintained when the recom- 
mended size for the new towns is 
about 60,000? No figures for neigh- 
bourhood populations or further 
housing are given. If the intention 
was only to indicate the best use of 
tlie land, could not this have been 
done equally well for a town of 
60,000? 

Doubtful points of this kind are to 
be regretted because their effect is to 
shake the faith of the reader in the 
value of the plan as a whole. With a 
survey of the calibre of “ County 
Town” to build upon there is: no 
reason for supposing this another un- 
real, idealistic, town plan. Obviously 
it is not. But the very fact that so 


much time and careful thought has 
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been devoted to the architectural as- 
pects—the Cathedral precincts, the 
Civic centre and the preservation of 
amenities generally, is liable to create 
this impression unless it is clearly 
shown that the realisation of these 
ideas is possible only as the outcome 
of success in the solution of the 
sterner problems of work and wealth, 

In all this one is perhaps being 
rather unfair to Messrs. Minoprio 
and Spenceley who are responsible 
neither for the Survey nor for the 
carrying into effect of their proposals, 
As consultants, they appear to have 
discharged very ably their tasks 
within the limits which they set them- 
selves, namely; (1) to provide a broad 
framework of roads and zones within 
which the detailed planning of the 
City can conveniently be worked out 
and controlled; (2) to indicate the 
type of development which is most 
appropriate in each zone; and (3) to 
show where and how the City might 
be encouraged to expand. 


The whole question of the relation- 
ship of survey teams, planning con- 
sultants, and responsible authorities is 
one about which there is a great deal 
to be learned and one which is of 
vital importance for the success of 
the new planning set-up. The defects 
in this case appear to be the com- 
missioning separately of the survey 
team and the consultants; and the 
fact that while the former were pri- 
marily economists, the latter were 
primarily architects. Architects and 
economists are evidently needed at 
bothstages; and unless survey team and 
planners work together almost from 
the start there is bound to be uncer- 
tainty about the ground to be covered 
by the survey and about the form in 
which the results are to be presented 
to the planner; and unless the plan- 
ning authority makes quite clear its 
own requirements, both statistical 
material and proposals are likely to 
be in a form of doubtful use in the 
administration of a development plan. 

These conclusions are reinforced 
by an examination of the Outline 
Plan for Birkenhead. 
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For Birkenhead there was no plan- 
ning survey in existence when the 
consultants were entrusted with the 
preparation of an outline redevelop- 
ment plan. A Regional Plan for Mer- 
seyside by Mr. Longstreth Thompson 
had been published in 1944, incorpo- 
rating results of special studies by 
members of Liverpool University 
and others of social and economic 
problems in the area. 


In this case the consultants’ first 
task was to prepare their own survey. 
This is published with the plan in this 
book. Each section of the survey is 
given with the corresponding plan- 
ning proposals; the essential survey 
information is summarised on maps 
directly related to those showing pro- 
posals; and the relevant statistical 
material is given in appendices, to- 
gether with plan schedules. 

Sir Charles Reilly and Mr. Aslan 
have been fortunate in having to deal 
with a town of no particular antiquity 
or beauty. The need for constructive 
measures has not been confused by 
the necessity for preservation. More- 
over Birkenhead had been painfully 
aware of its industrial problems in 
the years 1934 to 1939 in which its 
population declined from 152,000 to 
143,000. The future population is not 
expected to rise above 150,000, the 
identical figure given by the Mersey- 
side Plan. 

The industrial and occupational 
structure is given in detail and the 
dependence of Birkenhead’s industries 
on the port and ship-building is em- 
phasized. The industrial proposals 
are intended to provide a more 
balanced economy, with light indus- 
tries of a consumer type. 

The provision of the housing re- 
quired is calculated on the basis of 
replacement of 400 dwellings an- 
nually, spread over 10 years. The 
outline plan as a whole is reckoned 
to require 40 years for its completion, 
and the proposed stages of realisation 
are given. As the authors point out 
Birkenhead has had before its eyes 
for a century an object lesson in the 
failure of grandiose planning. The 
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buildings intended for the long wide 
streets of the 1826 lay-out never 
materialised. Their place was taken 
by small cottages’and the area is now 
the chief slum neighbourhood. On 
looking at the map one is struck by 
the modesty of the reconstruction now 
proposed. 

Like the Worcester plan this book 
is intended for. the public. The 
authors have sucgeeded in making it 
readable and interesting while pro- 


viding at the same time the necessary 


technical information. Proposals are 
given in sufficient detail so that local 
inhabitants can see how they affect 
their own immediate vicinity—an im-- 
portant point in gaining public in- 
terest in a plan. R. W. Gray. 


The Small House 


By Arnold Whittick and Johannes 
Schreiner. Crosby Lockwood & Son 
Ltd. 15s. 


‘Tess book is particularly impor- 
tant as providing a necessary recapi- 
tulation of the progress achieved in 
standards of construction and ac- 
commodation in the small house in 
this country within the present cen- 
tury, and particularly within the last 
decade. The stimulation given to the 
transition from traditional methods 
and materials to more modern ones 
by the war was tremendous, but in- 
evitably many constructions developed 
under these circumstances were largely 
deficient from the aesthetic viewpoint, 
though there were, of course, notable 
exceptions to this. The important 
thing in house design and planning 
now being to continue on the path of 
experiment opened up by the war, as 
opposed to retrograde movement in 
favour of the overdecorated and 
badly-planned small house of pre-war 
design, the time is propitious for the 
appearance of this book which should 
do much to justify and explain the 
contemporary approach to the lay- 
man, and at the same time serve as 
a new stimulus for the architect, for 
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whom it provides an excellent book 
of reference. 

The authors commence by setting 
out the figures of the housing re- 
quirements of the country, and then 
examine the variety of methods of 
house’ construction with varied 
materials which have been developed. 

From the layman’s point of view 
the hopeful conclusion is drawn that 
if prefabrication and the standardisa- 
tion of materials are pursued with 
energy, within a reasonable time pro- 
duction costs could be forced down 
to bring houses of reasonable size 
and vastly superior design than 
formerly within his reach. 

It is true as Mr. Whittick points 
out that if individually designed 
houses are built to a high standard of 
design, the tendency will be for the 
small house generally to follow this 
lead. 

Of particular interest is the chapter 
or heating and ventilation, in which 
details of the latest experiments in in- 
creasing the efficiency of the coal fire 
are outlined, with illustrations, also 


drawings of the prefabricated unit of 
fittings for the combined living room 
and bedroom, kitchen and bathroom. 

In general planning a praiseworthy 
plea is made for the inclusion in the 
houseplan of a utility room adjoin- 
ing the kitchen, for ironing, washing 
and drying clothes, etc., as opposed 
to the inclusion of such work in the 
ever-diminishing kitchen. 

Many constructive suggestions for 
standard house types are illustrated, 
and the possibilities of extending and 
increasing the accommodation to 
allow for changing family composi- 
tion explored. 

The house in relation to its en- 
vironment, immediately the neigh- 
bourhood unit and ultimately the 
town is considered, and emphasis is 
laid on the necessity of providing 
adequate educational and cultural 
facilities within the latter. In this con- 
nection community centres in U.S.A. 
are instanced, where provision is made 
for both juvenile and adult education 
and recreation. The authors, how- 


ever, omit mention of the striking 
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advances made in this country by the 
Cambridgeshire County Council in 
this direction. 

Many useful ideas for garden plan- 
ning in a limited space are suggested, 
and the planning and design sections 
of the book conclude with an excel- 
lent series of photographs of contem- 
porary houses in many countries. 

The authors have been at pains to 
discover the depth of popular opinion 
on the main bones of contention. of 
planning, and a most interesting ap- 
pendix is provided, consisting of 
questions put to audiences of service 
men and women, with an analysis of 
their answers. B. M. PEAKE. 


How Greenock Grew 
By T. W. Hamilton, F.S.1., F.L.A.S. 
James McKelvie & Sons Ltd. 10s, 6d. 


Tur borough of Greenock is 
situated at the mouth of the Clyde, 
and has a population of 75,000. Like 
most other seaports, it has a serious 
slum problem, which in this case has 
been aggravated by the crowding to- 
gether of tenement dwellings in the 
narrow land strip between the hills 
and the Clyde. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that in 1877 the 
Borough sought legal powers to clear 
three acres of slum property in which 
some 2,700 persons were existing. In 
1916 some of this work was still un- 
completed owing to the high cost of 
compensation involved, and an in- 
dustrial concern then bought the land 
and removed the dwellings in order to 
extend their factory. 

Mr. Hamilton is a Greenock man 
who. has spent much time pondering 
over the reasons for Greenock’s 
slums. He belongs to the school 
which believes that the fault lies 
mainly with the people themselves, 
and that future progress can only be 
made by means of increased thrift 
and temperance on the part of the 
working classes and by the provision 
of more houses for sale, and of hous- 
ing managers, by the builders and the 
local authority. Nevertheless he tells 
us that there have been several 
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unsuccessful attempts in the past to 
encourage artisans to buy their own 
houses by co-partnership schemes or 
otherwise, and that Ebenezer Howard 
himself lectured in Greenock but 
failed to get a real response. There 
are also references in the book to 
various efforts by local citizens to 
effect improvements in local housing 
conditions. 

The book is a discursive survey 
dealing with the many factors which 
have influenced the growth of the 
town from the earliest times up to the 
early days of the war. It is a little 
difficult for the general reader to 
follow the main trends, partly be- 
cause of a lack of suitable maps and 
drawings, and partly because a true 
appreciation of the past housing prob- 
lems of a particular locality can only 
be formed if one knows more of the 
economic and industrial history of 
that locality. However, to the reader 
who knows Greenock the book will 
be very welcome. K. G. TUPLING. 
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Town and Country Planning Law 
vBy James Kekwick. Stevens. 45s. 


Town and Country Planning Law 


‘By James Kekwick and R. S. W. 
. Pollard. Stevens. 4s. 


Introducing the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947 


By Desmond Heap. The Law Society. 
2s. 6d. 


"Turse three law books, in their 
own way, are all extremely useful. Mr. 
Kekwick’s large volume on Town and 
Country Planning Law is by far the 
most comprehensive work, -and covers 
the whole field of planning legislation, 
including the New Towns Act, the 
Acquisition of Lands Acts of 1919 
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and 1946 and, of course, the 1947 
Town and Country Planning Act. 
Mr. Kekwick and Mr. Pollard have” 
also combined to produce a much © 
smaller volume in the “This is the” 
Law ” series, This is a form of Com.” 
mon Man’s guide. 3 
But by far the best of these two a 
smaller booklets, to my mind, is 
Desmond Heap’s little pamphlet : In- 
troducing the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947.” It is a quite ad. 
mirable piece of work; simple, con- 
cise and arranged in a clear fashion, 7 
Mr. Heap, who has already made @ 
considerable reputation as an_ inter- 
preter of Town Planning Law, has” 
produced in this new work a little’ 
classic of its kind, and the Law 
Society are to be commended for 
publishing it. D. L. D. 3 





(continued from page 37) 

on the grounds of the cost involved in 
modifying the railway system ‘in cer- 
tain districts. Certainly the cost could 
not be justified in every case merely 
as a railway improvement, and no one 
could reasonably suggest that all such 
improvements should be paid for out 
of the limited revenue of the railways 
themselves. 

On the other hand, many vast and 
costly planning schemes are contrary 
to natural trends and seem to be 
doomed to failure; the money ear- 
marked for these schemes might be 
much better spent if diverted towards 
the improvement of the railway net- 
work. Thus the desired distribution of 
industry could be gradually obtained 
by creating the necessary incentives. 


Decentralization and the 
National Plan 

The first item in the national plan 
is the distribution of population; this 
resolves itself into decentralisation 
from the big cities and particularly 
from London. 

It might be suggested that the dam- 
age has already been done and that 


no attempt at developing convenient. 
focal points in the provinces would” 
ever be successful; but if the problem” 
is viewed from the long-distance trans=- 
port aspect already described, the™ 
prospects of a well-balanced national” 
population seem brighter and are well” 
worth investigating. 3 
If a good railway network is to be™ 
the framework of a National Plan, it @ 
is no use leaving the individual” 
planner to guess how the railways in 9 
his particular locality would affect his 7 
plan. First things must come first. The 7 
first item in a National Plan, if this) 
line of reasoning is correct, is to” 
establish the national long-distance” 
cross-country railway network. All 
else depends on this. ( 
A national planning framework of 
this kind, once established, would en. - 
able both planners and railwaymen, 
who have much in common, to pro- 
ceed steadily towards the common” 
goal of a balanced national communal _ 
life and a more even distribution of 
traffic. 4 
And, in addition, the size of London 
might be prevented from becoming 4” 
national disaster. ts 
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